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At a meeting of the members of the Law Department, University 
of Michigan, Marcli 27tli, 1867, the following resolution was adoptoii : 

Eetolned, That our sincere thaoke are due to D. BErmruE Dutfield, Esq., for 
his able aod latereating Addrcas hefbre the Graduatiiig Claes of Uie Law Department, 
at tte Eighth Anuual Cammencemeut, and that we reBpectfnlly solicit a copy for publl- 
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A.IDIDRESS. 



Mt. President, HonoraUe Professors, and Gentlemen : 

Hitherto, on these occasions, you have had Judges of distinguislicd 
ability speaking to you ftom tlieir high places, words of choice wisdom 
and high incentive. 

To-day it is appointed you to hear the more humble and hurried 
words of one coming directly from the busy Bar ; and who, while bidding 
you welcome to that toiling circle, offers for your consideration auch 
suggestions as seem appropriate to those who, without tho experience 
of professional life, have yet to grapple with Its difficulties, yet to en 
counter its temptations, yet to carve their way and leave their record 
along its crowded avenues. 

Law, in the most comprehensive acceptation of the term, implies tlie 
enactment of all those principles ofVirtue which are binding on man- 
kind, as members of Bcwiicty. Its ministers, therefore, should be pre- 
eminently men of virtue. AH civilized communities, as a means of test- 
ing the moral fitness of the man for this high service, as well as of se- 
curing his allegiance to the State, ha,ve, consequently, prescribed and 
exacted from those who would assume the responsibility of expounding 
and executing these principles, a solemn oath. 

In no Country, perhaps, where the same degree of hberty prevailed 
among the people, did the code of laws touch so many interests of pub- 
lic, family, and individual life, as in the old city of Geneva ; which as a 
Free Eepublic, defiantly braved the storm of centuries in the very 
heart of Monarchical Europe ; and by no community were the laws 
more rigorously enforced or faithfully oliseryed. Indeed, it may be said 
of them that " la this sign," — loyalty to law, — was their conquest both 
achieved and maintained. 

Hearken, then, to the Genevan Advocate's oath, as it has come down 
to us from this vigorous people, and remember that though its ipsisssma 
verba may not be found in the simpler form of oath you take on the 
morrow, still its stern and pure precepts are written all over tha lotty 
frieze of that venerable temple into whose chambers you propose 
presently to pass. 

" I solemnly swear before Almighty God to be faithful to the Bepub- 
" lie, and the Canton of Geneva ; never to depart from the respect due 
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" to the tritiunals and authorities ; never to counsel or maintain a canse 
" wliicli does not appear to be just or equitable, unless it be the defense 
" of an accused person ; never to employ, knowingly, for the purpose of 
" maintaining tlie causes confided to me, any means contrary to truth ; 
" and never to seek to mislead the Judges by any artifice or false state- 
' ' ment of fact or law ; to abstain from all offensive personality, and to 
" advance no fa«t contrary to the hospr or reputation of the parties, if it 
"be not indispensable to the cause with whlchl maybe charged; not to 
" encourage either the commencement or continuance of a suit from any 
"motive of passion or interest ; not to reject for any consideration per- 
" sonal to myself, the cause of the weak, the stranger, or t!ie oppressed," 

My young friends, here you have the creed of the upright and honor- 
able lawyer. Tlie clear, stem, and lofty language in wMcL itis express- 
ed, needs no argument to elucidate its principles, no eloquence to en- 
force its ohhgations. It has in it the sacred savor of Divine inspiration, 
and sounds aJmost like a restored reading Irom Sinai's original, but 
broken tablets. 

The general subject I propose, therefore, to consider with you on tliis 
occasion is The Lawyer's Oath, its OUigaliona, and some of tJie Dvtiet 
springing out of them. 

And first, the Oath, byits very terms, assumes thalt every Lawyer is, or 
should properly be, a man of positive virtue. For he counsels his 
neighbor as to his rigiits and duties in all the varying esperiences of hu- 
man life, commercial, social, domestic, personal. And that we may cor- 
rectly understand what is meant by rights and duties, it may be well 
here to define them. Rights, exactly considered, may be designated as 
the free enjoyment of such privileges aa are conceded to men under the 
Divine laws, and such human laws as are in hannony therewith ; while 
Duties may be set forth as the fulfillment of our obligations under the 
same laws, both to God and our fellow men. It is in the liglit of duty 
thus defined, that the Lawyer receives from the fJilteringlipsof some dy- 
ing client, the whispers of direction for the disposition of his entire 
estate ; and yields his last earthly autograph to the paper which his 
Counsel tells him contains all those directions appropriately espressed. 
It is in a just appreciation of these rights and duties, that the Counsellor 
and Advocate d w n h caff p d on the one 

hand, and the g mbli p h r, who with 

" strong ctying d rs p h mm b and life into 

his keeping. T d n d rests then, 

as well as the g p grwg hmall presup- 

pose and impe ma h ryh h h racterinthe 

attorney and counselor at law. Every high-minded and cultivated com- 
munity, too, will demand a high-minded and cultivated Bar ; regarding it 
as the very surest bulwark of defense to their liberties. And where 
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sucli a Bar has been displaced by one corrupt and unscrupulous, it will 
be sure to tie found among a corrupt and demoralized people, wliere vir- 
tue, liberty, and good morals have all gone down together. 

Moreover, it is from the Bar tliat tl;e Bench is made. He who, to-day, 
pleads the cause of hia client, may, in the next year sit as a Judge over 
the same citizen ; and in the same degree that he shared the confidence 
of that Client, while he served him as counsel, will he enjoy his confi- 
dence while passing upon his controversies as Judge. 

This elevating thojgiit should of itself inspire and strengthen every 
Lawyer to walk nprightly and to maintain his integrity as spotlessly as 
if the ermine was already upon bis robe and tlie signet-seal of authority 
in his hand. For a reckless, unprincipled practitioner at the Bar, if he 
shall once attain to the Bench, will findmany of his professional acts re- 
turning suddenly as plagues upon hia peace ; and they will then plant 
thorns not only in the purple velvets of his olflcial chair, but far down 
in the tender depths of an ever wakeful and tronbled conscience. 

Viewed aright, there is a truly grand distinction for him who is called 
to fill the great Executive department of this nation of Nations. There 
is honor also in the Legislative branch of the Uovemment, stretching its 
controlling arm of power from the Lakes to the Gulf, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coasts; but in the Jndiciary, where really are lodged the 
liberty of the citizen, the security of the people, the real life of the Na- 
tion, there are honors which cannot be outweighed by any that either 
Crown or Sceptre confers. We cannot too highly respect, honor, and 
defend this stronghold of liberty, this God-given altar of peace among 
us ; for here, necessarily, under our system, must be the limit of contro- 
versy, the end of strife. 

History informs us, that this office has ever commanded the respect 
and obedience of every cultivated people ; and if we stretch our observa- 
tions as far back as Moses and the Theocracy, we shall find that the 
Judge was the highest ofB,cer of power, in that form of government, com- 
bining the Executive with the Judiciary flinciion. Above and higher 
than him there was but one, and He was God. " Judge righteously,' 
says Moses, " between every man and his brother, and the stranger that 
"iswith t)iee,forthejudgmentisQod's,"— Deut.1, 16andl7. And Jehosa 
phat, when addressing the Judges whom he had appointed over the 
land, after the Theocracy had given place to the Monarchy, still says ; 
" Take heed what ye do, for ye judge not for man, but for the Lord who 
" is with you in the judgment ; for there is no iniquity with the Lord our 
" God, nor respect of persons, nor taking of gifts." — 2d Chron,, chapter 
XIX, ver, 6 and 7. At this la'.e day it will hardly be denied by those 
who enjoy a Christian civilization, that all lawful dominion, in the ab- 
stract, is of God ; and that he has ordained and, in his providence, docs 
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still ordain governments among men, to protect and aecure the rights of 
man, " life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." He also ordains the 
means necessaryandfit to attain those ends. True, He has not or does 
not designate theae means m detail, He could not do so; for they would 
nece'i'ianly vary m diflerent ages, climates, and states of scoiety, He 
his decided that human, life ehaJl be secure, the rights of property 
guarded and civil society protected, but leaves the particular theories or 
forms of government necessary to secure all these ends to man's own 
choice He refers them, however, foi great principles, to His own code, 
which, m its broad extent, furnishes to-day, the ground-work of a large 
portion of our several State Statute laws. Nevertheless, from the ikct 
that He has instituted this high office of Judge, and set it in all its purity 
above ail other authority, not excepting the King himself, we are to 
understand that it still exists In the world as of Divine appointment, and 
demands the supreme obedience of the people. Therefore it is that the 
first obligation imposed by tiie oath we have read in your hearing, after 
the pledge of allegiance to the Kepublic, is, " never to depart from the 
" respect duo to the tribunals and authorities." 

In this Country, where we make our Uherty too much a matter of 
boastful pride, there has of late years grown up a sort of tendency, (not 
always confined to the ruder classes of the people,) to depreciate, often to 
put open disrespect upon the Magistracy — so far as it may be done safe- 
ly. The motive which prompts this unhappy exhibition of indignity, if 
analyzed, would, perhaps, in the majority of instances, be found to. 
spring out of a boorish pride in what is supposed to he the liberty of the 
American citizen. Still it has its mischievous influence in society, grad' 
ually diminishing the authority, as it detracts from the dignity of these 
tribunals, and ought to be checked and rebuked wherever an opportu- 
nity so to do occurs. Certainly such barbaric license should never be 
tolerated, much less attempted by those whose life is spent in the pres- 
ence of the Judges. Indeed it is not inappropriate here to remark, that 
Courts of Justice in this Country, from the fact that they have dispensed 
perhaps with quite too much of the old ceremonials designed to com- 
mand the popular respect, stand now in special need of all the assistance 
the Bar can render them. In upholding before the masses the power and 
majesty of the Law. Evil consequences in various forms are already 
sliowing themselves in society, growing out of this unhappy tendency 
among us; and it behooves every Lawyer in the land to sethimself as 
a barrier against its further extension. No bettermode of counteracting 
this mischief can be suggested tlian for the Lawyer, by his own example, 
to show before others, that respect which he concedes to be due from 
him to the occupants of the Bench. Norwill he in so doing feel that he 
is in any wise demeaning himself Sir Thomas More, whose head fell 
on Tower Hill because he would not prostitute the law to Koyal reqiure- 
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ment, while Lord High Chanoello:- of England, did not liesitate to kneel 
down, as he passed tlic door of an inferior court in Westminister HaO, 
and solicit, on hended kuee, the blessing of his fether, who sat as a 
Judge in that Court. It is not so much the man that is seen in that 
dread place of power, as it is the Divinely appointed minister of Justice, 
the upholder of law, the protector of life, liberty and property, the de- 
fender of religion, and the avenger of crime. 

In the further general consideration of this subject of professional in 
tegrity, we may be allowed to refer to one or two false notions somewhat 
current with respect to the duty of Lawyers, and not always entertained 
by those outside the profession. They may appropriately be considered 
, in connection with the third clause of the oatJi,— " never to counsel or 
" maintain a cause which does not appear to be just or equitable ; unless 
" it be the defense of an accused person." Under this clause, may a 
Lawyer properly advocate a bad cause ? There are some Lawyers who 
will tell yon that he may ; affirming that a Lawyer is not at liberty to 
refuse his services to anyporson, and that once engaged, he is bound to 
employ every means in his power to win. success to his client. In sup- 
port of this cold-steel style of practice, they will refer you to so eminent 
a person as Lord Brougham, who, in the British House of Lords, is re- 
ported to liave said that, " the advocate is bound to forget that there is 
any other person in the world but his client, and to lose sight of every 
other consideration than that of success." But can this be really so f 
Has the Lawyer iwld himself body, brains, and soul to his client for a ten 
or a twenty dollar fee ? Has he not obUgations resting upon him supe- 
rior to those of the contract of client and attorney ! Does he not owe 
duties to society at large, to good morals, to his own conscience, and the 
God to whom that concience makes report? Must he, for example, p«t 
off not only all morality, but all tenderness of heart and all self-respect, 
and surrender his talents and his conscience, to the first notorious gam- 
bler or courtezan that would fain rob successfully the unwary youth, or 
persecute and destroy fallen innocence? Must hehirehimself out to the 
usurious money-lender, who would take from the widow and her chil- 
dren, the last bed and blanket, and turn them, as his " legal right," into 
the dreary darkness of a winter's night! God forbid! 

But the man who advocates the affirmative of this proposition, must 
go all lengtJis. lie must answer these fearful interrogatories also ia the 
affirmative. And generally, they who hold to tenets of this kind, are 
found capable of executing all such behests as these. They are of those 
who are cursed with a love of money, with whom it has become a pas- 
sion. They will work for it, flght for it ; beg, li*, and die for it. Yea, 
they will sacrifice on the altar of this insatiate Moloch, all the finer at- 
tributes of their humanity ; make merchandise of all that is sacred of 
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human affections ; and to crown the high summit of their guilt, profane- 
ly announce before the very altar of Justice, that if theae various enor- 
mities are only perpetrated under a legal writ, or some form or color of 
law, it is morally right ; because that which " the law admits, is always 
" right." I trust it is not necessary for you to he told, that when this 
principle is adopted by the legal profession, and approTcd by the Courts, 
it can only be, when the latter have long ceased to he tribunals for the 
administration of Justice, and Attorneys have become licensed robbers, 
and moral outlaws in society. 

Tlie Law, and all its machinery are means, not ends ; the purpose for 
which tho3' are instituted is Justice, pure and simple ; not rapine and 
robbery; and the Lawyer who, in his zeal for the means, forgets the . 
great ends of Law, tietrays not only a corrupt heart but a feeble, or at 
least an unsound understanding. When a client then asks his Counsel for 
an opinion on any purely legal question, he is hound to answer, stating 
the law just as it is. But here his duty ends. If his client presses hun 
to extend his coujisel stiU farther, and direct him as to his future eon- 
duct, he must, as a moral and accountable being, point that client's feet 
into paths that lead to justice, not toward wrong and oppression. He, 
no more than any otlier man, can advise an immorality or an injustice ; 
and should he do so, and favor the unjust schemes of a bad client, he 
becomes equally guilty with him ; as much as if they two had originally 
conspired in malicious scheming against the peace or prosperity of their 
neighbor. Nor is the rule we here lay down, in conflict with the de- 
fense by Counsel, of a man whom he believes guilty. He may do this ; 
for the Law gives every accused person the benefit of ajjresumed Inno- 
cence, until his guilt is duly estabUshed by the forms of law, and beyond 
a reasonable doubt, whatever his own surmises may be as to the guilt 
of his client. He cannot properly become his Judge, but i» bound to lay 
before the jury, whatever circumstances in the case operate to his cli- 
ent's advantage, or palhate the moral turpitude of the aetion, and so mit- 
igate the degree of puuishment. But when an evil minded man has per- 
petrated some bloody crime, and so outraged justice, and in the first 
throes of his passion or distress, freely and frankly confesses his guilt 
then he should pause well and long before assuming his defense. Pro- 
fessional pride, and a natural sympathy may incline him to the effort at 
release, A weeping wife and children exposed to orphanage and shame, 
may entreat him to rescue the father and the husband from the dread 
penalty of his offense ; but still the true and feithful Counselor will not 
forget his superior allegiance to the cause of Justice, nor Ills obUgations 
to society at large ; and he will decide accordingly. Should his S3'mpa- 
thies overcome his better Judgment, and his own strong mind laboring 
at tlie Bar, before a weak or a too benevolent one upon the Bench, and 
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syjiipathising natures iu the jury box, succeed in acquitting tiic self-con- 
fcssoO criminal, aadlieforo another fortnight, that guilty client should add. 
yet anotlier murder to tLe one confessed, how thinlt you would he Tiew 
Jiia responsibility in eonnectjon with this last offence ? Would he not 
see, in sucii a case, that it would be better, far better, to act in loyalty to 
• justice and tlie claims of society at large, rather than yield to the sympa- 
thetic promptings of an erring heart, and so release, and rellcense the 
murderer to his "bloody business." The kwyer, therefore, should 
never lower the standard of Lis own integrity in doubtful cases ; but al- 
ways give to Justice, whose loyal serrant he is, the benefit of the doubt. 
Tims will he best servo tlic cause of right and truth, while he secures the 
approval of that inflexible Judge within his own breast, before whose 
tribunal, specious arguments, and pleasing eIoc|uence are all vain as the 
idle winds. 

And now suffer a ^moment's reference to the fourth clause ol the oath, 
"never to employ knowingly, for the purpose of maintaining lie 
"causes confided tome, any means contrary to truth; and never to seek 
" to mislead th« Judges by any artifice or false statement of fact or law." 
Conceding to every practitioner the average of tutegrity sufflcient to 
carry him safely through the first half of this clause, it is on the last sen- 
tence that the real trial comes. For here, if any where, occurs the first 
and perhaps the most frequent deflections from the strict line of profes- 
sional obligation Looking bick over an experience of now more than 
twenty years, I am free to confess that the natural dereliction of the 
lawyer, (if such an expression may be aEowed) and by it I mean his 
fiiilure to come up squareh to the front line and full measure of hisduty 
before the Court is jwt h^e The Attorney becomes engaged, perhaps 
enthusiastically enlisted m tin. cause of liis client, and gives himself to 
the work of "trial-preparation with a Kcal which blinds his eyes to any 
merits except such as appertain to his side of the case- Authorities and 
principles that militate against him, are sometimes artfully veiled, or 
wholly ignored in the argument. Consequently he overlooks or, at 
least, fails to appreciate the fact that thisfervor of zeal, and partial advo- 
cacy may possibly mislead the judges, by a perversion or suppression of 
some feature of the ease, which they OMff/iJ to know aiid fully to under- 
stand. He does not, and apparently, cannot bring himself to a broad 
and generous presentation of both sides of the case, but rests contented 
with a preparation and submission of liis own, leaving opposing Counsel 
to do as he has done And if such Counsel, from inability, accident, or 
any other cause should fad so to do, then he is quite willing to accept 
all advantages likely to accrue therefrom, should the Court chance to 
omit the aasumption .ind discharge this'part of the labor in the case, 
lor itself This tendency i« apt soon to take the form of habit, and to 
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grow upon the Lawyer until ere long lie hegins to regard it as tlie natural 
form of pi-ocedure ; and tben it is a hard matter for him to do other- 
wise. And yet, before an intelligent and honest Judiciary, it is always 
better to be frank and open, generously to state the points of yonr a 
versary, as well as your own, combatting them the while, to the best 
yourabiUty, and so rendering to tlie Court an argument of the questie 
which is truly valuable. The Court will thank you, and think more 
you for this mode of discussing your case ; for thus you help them for- 
ward to a just and &,ir conclusion. A yery safe rule for the practitioner 
in tills connection is, to so argue the case as you would wish to have 
argued before yourself, if you were a Judge on the Bench. Suppress 
nothing, hide no case, conceal no material fact, cover up no legal princi- 
ple, indulge in no illogical subtleties, but with a downright and honest 
loyalty to the Law first, and then to your client, deal openly, candidly, 
andjhonestly with the Court ; and be assured you will never lose any 
thingbyit in the opinion of the court, even though tlieir judgment be 
entered up against you. For in your caso, at least, they will recognize 
the existence of what is popularly regarded as a myth, or at least ft 
moral impossibility, viz., a good lawyer and an honest man in one and 
the same person! 

But beyond the ordinary rules and amenities of practice, you should 
even regard it as your duty to be at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, the Wend, helper, and protector of the Court, not merely in re- 
spect to the individuality of its membership, but to the Court as a great 
and sacred institution for devising and distributing justice and security 
among the people. And estimating it at its true value as such, 
you will never suffer yourselves to be seduced by inexperience or 
designing men, contending blindly for what they see fit to call Law 
Reform, while, as a matter of fact, they often cover schemes of the most 
Utopian character, and which, if adopted, would seriously threaten not 
only the high conserving value of the Courts, as the people have hither- 
to enjoyed them, but even the entire and time-honored system of Juris- 
prudence on which they rest. True, there are not a few defects yet 
lurking in our legal and chancery practice, which we ought to remove 
or largely modify ; but this is being done grndnally, and though they 
are slowly, they are still surely falling away fl'om our laws and various 
codes of practise. But this reformmg hand, like tliat which thrusts the 
pruning-knife among the branches of the vine, must ever move cau- 
tiously and with great discrimination, and occasionally it will even then 
lop off a branch which ought not to have been removed. For instance, 
it is a question of very grave doubt to-day, whether this reforming sen- 
timent has not done an injury to our Courts of justice, as well as great 
moral injury to the community at large, by abolishing the old rule of 
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evidence which prohibited a party from becoming a witness in his own 
cause. And yet the ablest legal minds of Iwtli the English and Ameri- 
can Bar were long engaged in discussing this question before the exper- 
iment was finally made. Could that discussion have been conducted in 
the hght of the experience now common to both countries under the 
actual operation of this new rule, it ia more than probable that the old 
and cautious rule of the Common Law would nererhave beendistnrbed. 
In this Country we are far removed fi'om just complaint on this score, 
OS compared with England, whose vast abuses, though largely relaxed 
and modified of late years, still hang heavy yokes around the necks of 
English suitora, and put no small amount of merited reproach upon the 
British Government ; and this, too, notwithstanding the shafts of criti- 
cism and pungent satire have been long powertnlly employed to pro- 
duce a change. For years the Court of Chancery has been a by-word 
and a ridicule under the pens of some of the most accomplished scholara 
of England. Take, for instance, Southey's rasping sketch of "The Devil's 
Progress," in which liis Satanic Majesty, while taking a circuit round the 
earth, is reported, among other observations, to have made tlie follow- 
ing: 

" He heard a lawyer ' making the worse 

Appear the better reason ;' 
And quoth he, ' friend Belial's seed hath grown 

Much good fruit in its season.' " 
And then, after the Devil has surveyed the world at large, you will 
remember, the poet recites that the cloven-footed traveler stepped doivu 
through the fogs into the Court of Chancery ; andwith the most woeful 
results both to himself, the profession, and the community at large. 
Thus runs hisnarrative, and thus he closes the volume that recites the 
Devil's journey : 

" The Devil walked up Chancery Lane, 

" And into tiie Chancery Court ; 

" Intending, like many who entered the re, 

" To make his visit short ! 

" But the Printer'a devil — a little black imp ! 

" Is waiting for his tail ; (tale) 

" And swears — like a chip of the parent block — 

" That his time and patience fail ; 

" So, all we can add to the present strain 

"Is, the Bml has not yel got outagain!" 

And many of the people of England, to-day, believe with the poet that, 
sure enough, the Devil still maintains headquarters in that vicinity. 
But the aristocratic Lords and wise heads of the British Government, 
who, like the late Viscount Pahnerston, manage somehow to maintain a 
respect for the manly art of pugilism, seem to think that even if this 
were so, they have the advantage of the Devil, after all, in this matter 
for they say, in the Saxon vernacular of the distinguished Tom Sayers, 
" Why, what fear need there be 1 have wc not got him in Chancery ?" 
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Now, all tliis, and a great deal more of the same character that miglit 
be cited from modem English literature, waa designed for good, and 
doubtless has produced some wholesome changes, where so many are 
yet needed. But in this country, as already intimated, ahuses are not 
30 many, nor so hoary with age as "beyond seas." Consequently, tlic 
American lawyer, and especially the young lawyer, should be careful 
how he suffers himself to he led off on any wild crusade of legal reform. 
He should the rather, he careful and conseryative in allhe says, and docs 
upon the subject. He should endeavor to uphold the Courts and all those 
well-tested rules and forms of procedure, constiluling its code of prac- 
tise, which, though possibly cumbersome in some particulars, do, never- 
theless, furnish the very best mode of reaching truth in a sharp contro- 
versy over facts. Be cautious, therefore, and considerate ; ready to sus- 
tain any rational change that may he approved by the Courts and the 
more experienced members of the Bar, hut never suffering yourselves to 
be led blindly away into the chimeras, and quagmires, of tliat sort of law 
reform, which has pretenders for its framers, and demagogues for its 
advocates. 

Without tarrying to press the obligations involved in the fifth clause 
of the oath, which affects more particularly your conduct and inter- 
course with professional brethren in and before the Courts, (ajid in re- 
ference to which the very best of words have been heretofore pronounc- 
ed from this place by some of the ablest representatives of our profes- 
sion, as well as by the accomplished head of tills honorable institution). 
I pause but a moment on the sixth clause,— "not to encourage either the 
"commencement or the continuance of a suit from any motive of pas- 
" sion or interest." 

Strange as it may seem, the wisdom of this rule of professional con- 
duct does not, as a general thing, fully commend itself to the practitioner 
until after ten years or more of experience has demonstrated tiie weight 
of wisdom contained in it. The young Lawyer ia apt to be altogether too 
eager for the parade ofhisfirst briefs, even to recall, much less carry out 
this injunction of his professional oath. In the causes of his early clients, 
he sees naught bui justice and right ; and is apt to exaggerate wrongs 
oftentimes existing more in fancy than in fact. He assures his already 
excited client that the Law as an armed champion, and ally, stands wait, 
ing for the coming battle with his opponent- He reads to him from his 
books some pertinent case to that under consideration, and the angry 
client forthwith draws the sword, and declares for war in this his very 
first interview with counsel. And oftentimes when this professional zeal 
is associated withan utter absonceofmoralprinciple, the client, reckless 
of results, is incited undercolor of law, to the very worst of deeds. Like 
Shylock, he cries — 
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" I stand here for law; 

" I crave tlie law, 
" The penalty and forfeit of my hond," 

And 30 haying the mere letter of the law in their feyor, tlie lawyer and 
client together kindle and blow up the coals of strife and let loose, per- 
chance, against helpless innocence herself, those demon passions of aya- 
rice and revenge, which, like coupled hounds, shall hunt her to her 
doom. Ill such hearts there is no pity, not even an instlnctiye symfa- 
thy with our common humanity. If appealed to for leniency or for 
some reasonable modification of a merciless demand, they do but reply, 
" Is it so nominated in the bond ? I cannot find it ; 'tis not in, the bond." 
Neyerthus suffer yourselves tokindle the angry passions of a heartless 
client, much less go forth with him in predatory chase of his helpless 
victims. On the contrary, rather make haste to quench the cruel flame 
by cahn and judicious counsel, by imperative comnftind, if necessary. 
Do not forget that as a minister and servant of that Justice whose birth 
is divine, you can never exile from your breast her attendant and favor- 
ite virtue, wherewith she mitigates the severities of her deeree, — angelic 
and racek-eyed Mercy ; and that 

" The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

"It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 

" Upon the place beneath ; it Is twice blessed ; 

" It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 

" 'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

" The throned monarch better than his crown ; 

" His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

" The attribute to awe and majesty, 

"Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. 

"Bnt mercy is above this sceptered sway; 

" It is enthroned in the hearts of kings — 

" It is an attribute of God himself; 

" And earUily power doth then show likest God's, 

" When Mercy seasons Justice. Therefore, Jew, 

■' Though jusfice be thy plea, consider this, 

" That in the course ot justice, none of us 

" Should see salvation ; we do pray for mercy . 

" And that same prayer doth teach us aH to render 

"The deeds of mercy." 

In direct councction with the commendation of this virtue , comes the 
last precept of the oath,— "not to reject for any considerations personal 
" to myself, the cause of the weak, the stranger, or the oppressed." 

As long ago as wiien Columbus first turned the eye of Europe up- 
on our Western World, the English GcTernment passed a Statute to 
help the poor to their rights in courts of justice. It was entitled, "A 
" means to help and speed poor persons in their suits." By its means 
poor persons were to have writs, " nothing paying therefor," and the 
courts were obliged to assign to them, "counsel learned by their 
" iZt»iw«iiiww," (mark the language, for it expresses the highest ibrm of 
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profesaional wisdom) "which shall give them counsel, nothing taking 
" for the same ; and. all other officers necessary to be had for the speed 
"of said suits, which shall do their duties without any reward for their 
" counsel's help and business in the saine." 

But this rare old statute, heaeflcent as it was iu its provisions, was, 
not a great many years tack, held hy Ch. 3. Tindal to he but confir- 
matory of the rules of good mother Common Law, herself, who long be- 
before this ancient statute, had conferred these privileges on the poor, 
(Brunt vs. "Wardle, 3 Mann. & Grang., page 534.) In this country, as 
you are, doubtless, already aware, the same rule prevails ; and the hum- 
blest and most wretched creature in the land, claiming its benefits, may, 
at any time command your services and mine to shield him from injas' 
tice and wrong, or secure for him a fair and impartial trial in the 
courts if arraigned as a culprit before the law. And these services, 
whenever claimed, you will, doubtless, render as cheerfully as the 
long lino of your predecessors have ever done. But above all obli- 
gations of tlie law, cither as statute or rule, if you regard the de- 
Inands of this your oath, nay, more, i^ as a man of integrity, you do 
but respond to the promptings of your own heart, "the cause of tlie 
" weak, the stranger, and the oppressed " will never make its appeal to 

The lawyer who recognizes his duties as a man of honor merely, irre- 
spective of principle, will never suffer the truly friendless one to leave 
his office uncared for, or, at least, uncounaelled. The retiring 
steps of the tearful widow, or of the trembling patriarch, turned without 
an audience from your door, will echo their complaints afer into that 
world where sits the Judge of the widow and the fatherless ; and to 
these complaints, on the great day of Assizes, you will be called upon to 
answer. Nor will it do to dismiss this humble class of clients with the 
announcement, that the law, if such indeed be the case, affords them no 
relief. The resources of the Counselor's intelligence and experience, if 
seriously taxed, may devise some measure of help, some modified relief 
"Sapiens d&minaMiur aslris." 

There occurs here to memory a case illustrative of what may be done 
under such discouraging circumstances, which I trust you will 
not think unworthy of the time occupied in its narration. 
In the summer of 1805, a lady, dressed in mourning, with a little 
child on either side of her and a babe in her arms, entered a Lawyer's 
office in this State, told her story and asked for counsel. That story was 
briefly this : Her husband, a Major in a Michigan regiment, had press- 
ed his way down with the army of the Cumberland, and through aD its 
battles, to the capture of Atlanta, when his term of enlistment expired, 
and he prepare<l to return home. But liis regiment had neither Colonel 
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nor Lieutenant Colonel, and tlie men were anxions that he should lead 
them with Sherman to the Atlantic. Although anxious to return again 
to his family and friends, he could not refuse their appeal. He there- 
fore, volunteered his services for the great march, and led his regiment 
to the eastern coast. But while bearing a flag of truce, and a message 
from Gen. Sherman to Gen. Johnston, he received a traitor's tiall, which 
ultimately resulted in death. Tiie widow had applied to the Pension 
department, but was informed tliat inasmuch as her husband's name 
was not on the rolls of the Army when he was wounded, there could he 
no pension granted. She now interrogated her Lawyer whether she 
was indeed to be denied relief and left witli her three children to perish 
from liunger and want ? Tlie Lawyer, after examination, was compelled 
to say there was no relief whatever ander the laws. It was a sore an- 
nouncement to malte, but still more to receive, " Then God help me," 
she cried as slie rose to depart, with her poor, helpless children clinging 
at her skirts. But before passing the outer door, slic was recalled by 
the Counsellor. " There is no wrong," said he, " without its remedy, 
"and if we can't find one to-day we may to-morrow. You and your chil- 
"dren have ^ven your all for the Country, and if existing laws do not 
" afford you relief, we must have some that will." Thereupon he took 
full memoranda of the fects stated, corresponded with various ofQcers, 
from Gen. Sherman down to the Corporal who attended on the flag of 
truce, received from them all full corroborations of the sad story, and 
procured from State and Military authorities, ample testimonials as to 
the services and gallantry of the deceased. From these data he framed 
a memorial in the name of the widow and her children, addressed to 
Congress, and expressed in the most appropriate language his pen 
could command. With the memorial he sent a bill, providing that the 
name of the dead officer should be placed npon the roll of pensioners 
from the day of his death, and with the allotment appropriate to hia 
rank. Senators and Representatives were nest addressed upon the sub- 
ject, and before three months had passed away, that bifl had become a 
law, and a copy of the same, together with a check far the amount of 
money then due, embracing several hncdred dollars, were placed in the 
hands of the Soldier's widow. By this rehef, that smitten and desolate 
lamily were rescued from absolute dependence and want, and engrafted 
into that great and sorrowing family of the Nation at large. The joy of 
the poor mother for herself and children, was altogether beyond her 
powers of expression. She insisted upon compensating her Counsel by 
an appropriation of the money received. He declined any fee at her 
hand, but liis young son carries to Clmreh every Sabbath, a beautiful 
English. pocket-Bible bearing this inscription, " In grateful acknowl- 
edgement for professional services rendered by his Father to a Soldier's 
■widow." Thinli yon not that this Counsellor, who thus rose above the 
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poYerty of the law, and accomplished for his poor hut worthy client, the 
relief she soaght, appreciates tliis gift to his lioy, &t more than any pecu- 
niary compensation tJiat could have been hestoweil upon himself? Ah! 
yes, there are fees and rewards iu our profession, which, though not 
paid in dollars and cents, do yet and here, come back in hleasings of 
peace, upon the heart of him, who rejected not " from any considerations 
" persona! to Limself, the cause of the weak, the stranger, oi- the op- 
" pressed." 

The professional man, tlius] fortified by his integrity, and faithful to 
Lis trust, will find all the better impulses of his nature acting in harmo- 
ny with the obligations of his oath, — inspiring him to deeds of charity 
worthy of his high calling, and for the performance of which there 
flows a satisfaction wholly unknown to those who are strangers to 
such experiences. Such a man, too, can smile at the unworthy thrusts 
and flings of popular prejudice against the Law and Lawyers, which 
owe both their birth and continued existence to the abuses practised by 
had men who have surreptitiously possessed themselves of the privi- 
leges and powers of the profession. Possessmg the mens cojiaeia recti, 
he can receive ia silent indifference these taunts of his fellows even 
though backed (as they often are) by an ignorant attempt to turn upon 
the devoted heads of the profession, that stern denunciation of Scripture, 
" Woe unto you also, ye lawyers, for ye lade men with burdens 
grievous t> be borne and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with 
one of jour fingers This attempted imprecation loses all its force, 
when It IS understood tJiat it is not the legal Counselors, but the reli- 
gious teachers of the day that are here meant. And the perverted 
Scriptural admonitic n might he yet further answered, by recalling to the 
mm 1 of the objector the further fact,, that about the only member of 
our profession spoken particularly of in the Bible, is Joseph of Arima- 
thea, " a good man, and a just," who, as a Senator, and a member of the 
Jewish Sahnedrim that condemned our Lord, " liad ml eonsinted to 
" the counsel and deed of them." But who, in order to save the body of 
our Lord from 'the ignominious fate awarded the corpses of tiiose exe- 
cuted criminally, wrapped it in linen, and laid it in his own new sepul- 
chre, hewn out of stone, and located in his beautiful garden,— thus tes- 
tifying, even more than his timid and scattered disciples, against the 
injustice of that midnight decree, founded on purchased and perjured 
testimony, by which human rights were overborne, and Innocence from 
Heaven itself, most wickedly condemned. It wouldbe well, therefore, 
for some of our officious teachers and preachers too, to understand bet- 
ter their own Bibles, before they presume to pronounce in the name of 
their Master, their self-righteous anathemas upon that profession or 
body of men in whose charge are lodged all the riglits and liberties of 
their follow men. 
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Anil, now, without taxing your patience much longer, permit a con 
cludicg reference to that part of the Oath yet unconsidered, though 
found first in the catalogue of obligation, — " to be faithfol to the Repub- 
lic and Canton of Geneva," — not, you will obserTe, to Geneva first, and 
iheTeafter to the Republic. Theargumentfortrue allegiance to the Re- 
public Urst and absolutdy, which lies directly upon the threshold of our 
National creed, need not here be eiplained. That discussion has passed. 
It was maintained in forum and battle-field, through four long and anxious 
years ; but it closed with the last growling cannon of 1865. And God 
grant, for the peace of a land furrowed with its hnndred thousand 
graces, that this question (which never ought to have been a qnestion) 
may not again appear in either our political or military controversies. 
The true doctrine on this subject being accepted as settled, and in ac- 
cordance with what were unquestionably the views of the Patriotic 
Fathers of the Country, the inquiry arises here, how otherwise shall 
the Attorney and Counselor prove himself faithful to the Republic? 
First., and most effectively, by actively putting his influence and service 
on the side, and ever in support of the Law. • 

In these reckless days upon which we seem to have fallen, there 
is, most nnhappili for the future good of this Country, a manifest 
indifference to the enforcement of Law ; and especially such laws 
as affect the good order and proprieties of life— shielding the Citizen 
in tlie safety of his person, and the enjoyment of his property. 
The grosier crimes of murder, robbery, and lust, have latterly 
multiplied BO fast m the Land that the public mind appears to 
have become in a measure familiarized with them — nay, worse ; In our 
larger cities the rude fellows of the baser sort" seem actually to have 
robbtdthehonest citizens of more than half their corporate birth-right. 
For wc see them in more than one great metropolis, strongly entrenched 
in their very Council Halls, whence they issue their robber-like edicts up- 
on the treasury and resources of the people; and under the seal of the city 
successfully execute them. Indeed, pubUc men, while they fell back 
upon the State authorities and the more virtuous Kura! population, are to- 
daygravcly discussing Oie question, whether the Republican form of gov- 
ernment, so &,r as great Cities are concerned, is not, as a matter of fact, 
a failure. For under our theory of Government, which is not that of 
theoneman's will— supported by a standing army— there is but a paper 
partition between us and Anarchy, and that is the Law— the Law in its 
purity and certainty of execution. Let the laws of the Country be but 
poisoned at their founts u-head, or their execution be committed to 
those who wilfully pervert, or divert their restraining influence, and it 
will not bo long until, first our cities, then our larger and more densely 
populated communities, one after anotiier (according to the spread of 
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Take courage then, in this liour, whicli is apt to be om 
cy, if not of dread. And though you may thinlt it long in the bud, be as- 
sured, li you are true Lawyers, the sweet flower of success will, in the 
time appointed sj ring into bloom at your feet, and refresh your spirit 
with all Its delightsome fragrance. Only accept, and rise to ^ full ap- 
reciation of the h gh calling and royal-like powers of your profession, 
and a!! will be well. Assume, in all the strength of your unsulheil honor, 
its solemn engagements with God and your fellow men, "to do justice, 
" love mercy, and walk uprightly through life," and you will never have 
occasion to regret the choice you have made. " For he that walketh 
" uprightly walketh surely, but the perverse man, who walketh by 
" double paths, shall fall, and that right suddenly." 

Eemember my young friends (and it is my parting word with you 
at tl e threahoU ) your scutcheon to-day s n tained,— and as yet «n- 

ascrbed Let your t ure and final jears find it still bright, still 
an 1 fc reflect e he h ghest v rt es of your calling. 80 that when 
JO 1I all have □ ven pkce to those vho follow after, they may find 
wr tten thereon -i, oUe record of manl rt es professional honors, 
andNatnnal renoun. Vni to II at enl, nay Godspeed you alll 
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